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Copy of a letter addressed to 
BOOK CHAT Readers 


Friends, Romans, Book Chat readers, we borrow your ears— 


Scipio Africanus shook out his cloak. 

You know the story of old Scipio. Book Chat readers know something 
about everything. The heterodox Journal of Literary Controversy embraces all men 
(and women) in a kaleidoscopic intellectual Mardi Gras. 


Old Scipio stood in the Punic Senate before a crowd of high and mighty 
Frozen Faces. Old Scipio dusted his cloak along the floor, and said, “I'll shake 
out peace or war.” The Frozen Faces yawned. “Say the word,” cried old Scipio. 
“Speak up! Unclamp your jaws!” The Frozen Faces scratched their ears in well- 
bred silence. 

Flap! Flap! Old Scipio shook the dust from his cloak. And that dust be- 
came a burning smoke on land and a whirlwind on the sea. Where the Frozen 
Faces once sat in their proud silence prowls now the homely hyena, meditatively 
chewing desert thistles. 

If you are a Person with a Mind — If you are a Home — If you are a 
School or a Library — What can you do without Book Chat? 

Babies howl for it. Old sages trace their trembling fingers along its witty, 
magic lines. Young flappers clip paragraphs from it and paste them on their 
boudoir mirrors. Secretary Hughes flees to it from the Geneva League. Wall 
Street barons spend passionate days absorbed in it, forgoing their nefarious burg- 
laries, while a tender rain of tears sprinkles their corrugated cheeks. Book Chat 
is the high joy of affluence and a consolation against all adversities. 

The wittiest, the gayest, the most philosophic review of books ever written. 
It unites literature to living in holy matrimony. The critical opinions of Book 
Chat are the last word in independence. There is no voice allowed in it from 
the interlocking critical directorates, from the jackals who kill and kiss with 
the pack. 

Now we, like Scipio, must shake forth the cloak. The Christmas issue is 
the last sent to non-subscribers. Do you want Book Chat, or shall we stop it? 
As an old lover of books and an old patron of the house of BRENTANO’S tell 
us what you feel about it, and why. 

Yes, or No. The hour strikes. We await. Sincerety yours. 

BOOK CHAT 


P. S.— Nation Readers’ fifty cent pieces are acceptable. 
It ts so easy to pin a dollar bill to the coupon below that we suggest two subscriptions. 


gn o-o---- a good place to cut scissors, keep on------- 


BRENTANO’S, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. BRENTANO'’S, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Enter a year’s subscription for BOOK CHAT 


Enter a year’s subscriptic n for BOOK CHAT 
for my friend below. 


for me. 
Name 


Address 
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—pos- 
knew 


exer- 


If the League is worth its salt, some of its members- 


sibly Turkey 
General Sir Lee Stack before 
i right. 


friendly 


Irish Free State, which 


even the ; 
he went to Egypt—will 


or 


” 


cise that 


“OQ SENATOR LA FOLLETTE may be deprived of his 
S committee positions in the Senate as punishment for 
his heading a third ticket. Well, we hope he will be. Noth- 
ing else the Republicans could do would so increase Mr. 
La Follette’s popularity or keep up the fighting spirit of 
his followers. It would greatly help to make the new perma- 
nent organization effective, just when such help will be 
most welcome. On the other hand, we are still of the 
opinion that Senator La Follette should voluntarily burn 
hi and cut all communications with the Republi- 
cans, even to the extent of se 


time 


bridges 
king reelection in Wisconsin 
for the lines to be clearly 


be either Progressives or 


Progressive. It i 
Men and 
something else. The reform 
the temporary refuge of people who are ready to slip back 


as a 
must 
cause will suffer if it is merely 


drawn. women 


into the old parties if one fray is unsuccessful. Only those 
who are willing to join in a long fight and to endure days 
of small things if necessary can help. 

census of unrest 
of 
never assimilate, and a 


had a 


composed 


Follette we've 


the group 1s 


La 


Thanks to 
in this country, and ne’er-do- 
wells, foreign populat 
of Americans 


juisition 


we can 
educated at public expense to 


but a useful thing. 


whom 
T HIS the delightfully tactful statement the 
iy by Richard F. Grant, president of the United 


other da 
Chamber of Commerce, in Cleveland, the American 


ons 
large bunch 


education is an ac not 


IS made 


States 
city which Senator La Follette had just carried by a com- 
fortable majority. But Mr. Grant did not stop there. He 


went on to say this: 

ler up 
short-cuts to bliss. We 
I know 


I’m 


nar ro crine 
lage raging 


rues 
id with imaginary 
radicals creeping into our colleges. 
and, as far 
bird-seed out 


1 these 
them in Yale I’m concerned, 


of them. 


of as 
i to start taking the 
for he included 

e take notice. Any 


nk as Mr. Grant does must be trembling 


Cornell in his indict- 


student or professor 


and Cornell 

and, in Mr. Grant’s elegant phrase, preparing 
That 
position we should expect the head of the 


his “bird-seed” as well as his opinions. 
Chamber of Commerce to take a day or two 
in our history. 
lieve that a man of this type would 
o know that 


té sf \ j ti ry 


myvone be 
} 


nothing would spread 


nt enough t 
} lle as much as an attempt at 


its sup- 


Mr. Grant’s organization? 


UST NOW, WE ARE TOLD, the American business man 
. rejoices that business is to be freed from governmental 

He once more demands that 
politics be divorced, and he loudly cries amen when the news- 
papers report that Honest Cal will not have Congress meet 
extra session. That But who is it 
first to run to Congress for aid if things do not 
If he is a manu- 


interfere) business and 


in sounds very well. 
that is the 
go well with him? Why, the business man. 
facturer whose business, whether badly or well managed, is 
not doing well, then to Congress he hies for a higher tariff. 


If he is a shipowner in danger from foreign competition, 


the first thing he thinks of is to run to Congress for a 
sidy to help him operate his ships while reviling a 
who suggests that rather than have the government 
nority partner it had better run the whole show. If he 
oil-wells in Mexico, why, the government must stay in | 
ness with him to protect his interests, whether Congres 
or not. And if it is a question of deepening waterwa 
releasing water-power to private interests, or giving | 
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mission to cross rivers, or appropriating money to drede 


rivers and harbors, then to Congress the nearest Chan 
of Commeree flies. 
the government in business as much as the well-to-do by 
ness man—but he wants to be the final, yes, the only, ar 
as to how far politics shall go into business and just exa 
what it shall do when it gets there. 


etme WHEN A 
diamond is found South Africa seldom calls attenti 
to itself. Now the report of the 1921 census is beginni: 
worry South Africans. During the twenty years 
1871 the European population doubled itself. It 
itself again in the next twenty years; but in 
years it has increased only 19 per cent, “a retardatior 
progression too significant to be ignored.” The Eur 
increase has relied largely upon immigration, but th 
ber of Europeans emigrating to South Africa has drop; 
off. The report says that, 

assuming on the one hand on the terms most favorable for 

the European population not only a natural increase, but ; 

progressive increase by immigration in addition to natura 
. . and assuming for the non-European popula- 
ser 


increase, . 
tion the most unfavorable conditions such as a 
retardation of natural increase similar to the recent influ 
enza epidemic, in fifty years a population of 6,500,000 Eur 
peans will live side by side with a population of 16,500, 
non-Europeans. 

The rapidly increasing number of natives will find 


The simple truth is that nobody wap: 


SMUTS falls or an unusually larg 


lives and national aspirations more and more hindered | 


the presence of a European dominant race. If the Eu 
pean is not willing to abandon South Africa or ac 
secondary position, the report asks, how can the 
stances be controlled and the tendencies of the past 
years be directed into different channels? 


HE GHASTLINESS of a system by which 
posedly civilized countries men still take the 
fellow-creatures in the name of justice is 
of the execution of four 
We quote from the Glens Falls Times: 


their 
illustrated in account 
treal, 

Dawn had not broken. There were just enough 

the Id to permit the executioners to se« 

The executioners were nervous. In binding Ga 
one bumped into another. It broke the tensity of his 1 
and him out in a audible 
courtyard: 

“Go easy! Go easy!” .. 

\ tall, powerful policeman suddenly gasped: 

“TI can’t stand it. My heart!” 

He averted his gaze, leaned against a wall, and so! 

He turned just as the bodies plunged, sobbed 
and then prayed. 

As the bodies of Serafini and Frank dangled 
end of the rope a church bell tolled five. A moment 
the chimes sounded. The work was done. The party t 
had been compelled to kill four of their fellow-men 1 
fled from the chamber into the misty courtyard. 


scai 


made cry voice outside 


the last t ' 
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Plunkitt’s Way 

YEORGE WASHINGTON PLUNKITT was one of the 
J wisest men in American politics and by a stroke of 

1s on the part of a good newspaperman, William | 

lan of the New York Evening Tost, much of hi 

was packed into a single small book called “Plunk 
Tammany Hall.” Unfortunately, that book is out of 
and rare; but now that Plunkitt is dead it should be 
iblished in large editions and handed to every student 

litics, to every organizer of new parties and nm 

if to every first voter. For in this small book of 
cal sermons, Plunkitt of Tammany Hail, leader of the 
enth Assembly District, practical politician and politi- 

| philosopher, tells all that needs to be told about Ameri 

: rovernment. 

He tells why reformers have been only morning glorit 
| “looked lovely in the mornin’ and withered up in a 
rt time, while the regular machines went on flourishin’ 
r like fine old oaks’—a chapter full of post-election 
: thts for progressives. He told of the dangers of 
ess suits and high-priced cars in politics almost twenty 
irs before the defeat of Ramsay MacDonald in England. 

explained the difference between honest and dishonest 

ft in terms so ingenious and yet so simple that Harry 

herty might have learned a straighter or at least a 
Pee safer road to wealth and power had he read them; there 


hx 


little black bags in the philosophy 
Piunkitt. 
He even tells how the Democratic Party can survive. 
His advice was given in 1905 and in detail may be con- 
lu cred obsolete; but the thought behind it is as good as 
and may be applied to 1928 as aptly as to 1908. 


of George Wash- 


The trouble is [he said] that the 
er theories and stayin’ up nights readin’ books instead 
You can’t 


party’s been chasin’ 
f+ 
f studyin’ human nature. get people ex 

! about the Philippin They’ve got too much at home 
rest them; they’re too busy makin’ 
it tl Pacific. 


set this country on fire. The 


a livin’ to bother 


e niggers in the . There’s just 


} one 
that would Democratii 
should say in the first plank of its platform: “We 
reby declare, in national convention assembled, that the 

unt issue the abolition 


now, 2lways, and forever 1s 


he iniquitous and villainous civil-service laws whi 


destroyin’ all patriotism, ruinin’ the country, and takin’ 


good jobs from them that earn t We 7 
if our ticket is elected, to repeal those law 

and put every civil-service reformer in jail.” 
I see a vision. I see the civil-service monster 1) 

n the ground. I see the Democratic Party stand 

it with foot on its neck and wearin’ the crown of 
ry. I see Thomas Jefferson lookin’ out from a cloud 

yin’: “Give him another sockdolager; finish him.” 


I see millions of men wavin’ their hats and singin’ 


y Hailelujah.’ 
rms change but the fundamental issue remai! 
; and enough mone to go round. Che party that 


lally deliver a : 


ful! dinner pail or the 


s it convincingly gets 


party tha 
Honesty 
r; efficiency doesn’t matter; progressive vision doesn’t 


7 


What matters is the chance of a better job, a better 


1 %% 
he votes. doesn’t 


‘wheat, better business conditions. The same issue 


in national elections and in ward politics. General 
ples, as Mr. Plunkitt says, are all right to work into 


itform but they are always going to be side 


issue 








Reformers wine doubt this are |{ ing % be adele 


They I ist 


knowledge that Tammany 


+) , 
disilusioned. 


Hall and Georvyve 


Plunkitt have used for their own « 

of salvaying a derelict civilization Le ] e; 
ne fir place that poll is a fu 

»ther business, not a gentlemar avi 

hours. They must learn that it is a | requ 
training and technique—not mere ! 


They must learn that it means getting 


daily touch with thousands of individu 
family Im omy di rict In Wi i d | JK 
before the charit ocietie ao a ‘ 
first on the yvround The « juence 4 at t 
look up to Georye W P| InkKitt a a f 
trouble—and don’t forget him on elects da he 
could learn many a lesson by studying “Plunk 
many Hall.” 

Plunkitt worked for himself 
for his organization. The rest of the peo; 
were mulcted by his activities. But they didn't { 
lidn’t know it—until he told them. And 
care, because they could understand 
grafter who made no pretense of virt | 
good right and left every day in the week, ( 
could a seventh-day reformer who talked Dp 
fare and did nothing tangible for anybody 

Plunkitt is dead, but the system he believe 


grew rich by is certainly still a fine old oak. If it ia 
hewed down, if the system of 
changed to one 


private pati 
deal all round 
only be by Plunkitt’s own method—“Yo 


nature and act accordin’.” 


of honesty and a fair 


1 must stud 


The Indispensable Century 


HERE are signs that the eighteenth centur 
be discovered again. “The Begyars’ Opera” |} 

revived with remarkable success, and i e wal 
uccess, or perhaps only contemporaneously with it, d 
of literary persons have returned from excursions int 
world of Queen Anne or the first three Georges wit} 
information that it is a world of ineffable charn Ant 
gies almost by the dozen have been made of fug f 
eenth-centur verse One of them is entitled “EB 
Round 3st CO and the ( pil r! pict d } p ( 
exactly the ime yu gr dev nat 
generation or two ago upon the minor 
eventeenth century. Another se 

ificay le of “R ( n J 
the note of nauyhtins thouvht ist r 
he new-found centur ne 1 t 
ality which, to } ire, prof of literatur 
been in the habit of saying was ther Cer 
festations of the rage are more imp! I) 
in England has produced two admiral 
novels which are hailed being in the | 
and Elinor Wylie in America dresses up por 
something brilliant which she calls a “sedate ext 
But all of the manifestations thus far have been man 
tations of interest in comparatively triv 
century. 

No genuine admirer of the centur in re 
a moment. Triviality was something 1i an art in tl] 
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days, and the admirer will not be inclined to forget his Gay, 
his Horace Walpole of Strawberry Hill, his Journal to 
Stella, his Twickenham grotto, his Rape of the Lock, his 
Sterne, his letter-writing Cowper, his wigs and patches, 
and his numberless anecdotes of poodles and pet hares. 
When eighteenth-century poetry dealt with little things, as 
it often did, the purpose was not to dignify these little 
things and prove that after all they were indexes to the 
great mysteries—that suspicious function was reserved for 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries—but to set them 
forth in the exact quality of their littleness and so see how 
precious or amusing they intrinsically were. Greatness has 
a way of going out of fashion, and it was far from being 
the fashion for Pope when he wrote an epic about a young 
lady who lost a lock of her hair, for Gray when he wrote 
an Ode on the Death of a Favorite Cat, for Goldsmith when 
he wrote an Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog, or for 
Cowper when he composed a poem On a Goldfinch Starved 
to Death in His Cage. The eighteenth century cannot be 
other than charming to one who is intimate with it, and too 
much cannot be done today in the way of discovering its 
charm. 

Yet the intimate and the admirer in question will just 
a little resent that word “discovery.” How, he will ask, 
can anything be discovered which is already here? For 
the eighteenth century is one of the inescapable things, 
not merely in the sense of being so close behind us that if 
we turn we stumble upon it, but in the more important 
sense of being an ineradicable part of ourselves. Leave in- 
stitutions out of account—republicanism in government, 
philanthropy in social science, propriety in manners—and 
take only literature. There is the matter of language to 
begin with, and prose style. We learned to write in the 
eighteenth century, when journalism came into its own. 
Dryden, Swift, Addison, Steele, Defoe, Fielding, and Dr. 
Johnson invented and fixed a syntax which we shall not 
abandon soon. To be sure they are our “classical writers,” 
and at their most official moments they are somewhat 
heavier than we like to be; yet catch them at their aver- 
age, or when they were having a really good time with 
literature, and they can get over the ground as swiftly and 
as smartly as the proudest modern. We speak their lan- 
guage; we are theirs. 

Then how can it be said that we have discovered a 
century which left us among other books “Robinson Crusoe” 
and “Gulliver’s Travels,” books whose vogue has been unin- 
terrupted since their first great days and which now we can 
hardly escape reading twice, once in children’s editions and 
once when we are grown and are curious to see what more 
is there than meets the juvenile eye? They are built into 
our minds as few books are. So, within necessarily nar- 
rower limits, is “Tom Jones’; so in general is the eigh- 
teenth-century novel. Dickens, undoubtedly the most popu- 
lar novelist of the century which followed, was brought up 
in his father’s house on Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, and 
Sterne; Thackeray frankly went to school to Fielding. 
Modern fiction through these two has caught the full stream 
of the eighteenth-century mind, as modern life has in- 
herited eighteenth-century institutions, and as modern 
prose has inherited eighteenth-century style. All of which 
is not to say that “The Beggars’ Opera” should never have 
seemed a fetching discovery, but to say that no mysterious 
behind that bright headland cries out for 


recognition. 


continent 





Senator Borah’s Opportunity 


HE most important result of Senator Lodge’s deat} 
T that Senator William E. Borah becomes chairn 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. There j 
more strategic position for him to occupy, and ther 
certainly no abler man in the Senate to fill the place. No; 
unnaturally all who are interested in the relations of t} 
country to the European situation are busily at work specy 
lating as to what the change will mean. So far as th}, 
League of Nations is concerned there will be none. Se; 
Borah remains as opposed to our entrance into it as was 
Senator Lodge. But unlike the latter, Senator Borah 
definitely committed to a number of proposals that 
constructive, in which he should have the widest poss 
support. He is in deadly earnest in his advocacy of t 
policy of outlawing war and in demanding that the United 
States shall take the lead in calling an economic and a 
armament conference for the settlement of the Europea: 
situation. He is, moreover, devoted to the movement 
bring about recognition of Russia, and it is well know 
that he looks with disfavor upon American conquests in ¢! 
Caribbean and the governing of little countries by means 
our marines. As for the World Court, Senator Borah 
we understand, of the opinion that the United States should 
not enter it without specific reservations despite th 
that most people agree that as at present constituted th 
World Court can and will accomplish very little. 

Obviously Mr. Borah is in a position to accomplish a 
great deal and powerfully to affect the foreign polic) 
the United States. On the Russian question at least ther 
should be a battle royal between the Senator and Secreta: 
Hughes, if the latter should remain in office—which heaver 
forfend. But, England and France having recognized Rus- 
sia, Senator Borah has stronger cards in his hand than ever 
before—he has even the threat of continuing his inv 
tion of our Government’s Russian policy to play wit! 
the British continue to trade with the Soviet it will be har 
to convince our business men that we should not. 

As for the European situation, England has definit: 
postponed early consideration of the protocol for disarn 
ment and peace. France is falling in line, and the Belg 
proposal that the discredited three-Power alliance of Fra: 
England, and Belgium be revived is proof positive that \ 
Hymans and other Belgian leaders place little faith in t 
League or its proposals. But that, as Senator Borah 
quoted as saying, merely gives additional opportunity ¢ 
President Coolidge to call the international conference b 
has at least twice declared that he wishes to summon. Ou: 
Government has lost opportunity after opportunity to tab 
the lead abroad; it has alternately pretended to have nothin: 
to do officially with the Dawes settlement and then soug!* 
to take all the credit for it. Now is the chance to make ' 
European nations once for all declare whether they ar 
peace or for the destruction of the world in the next gr 
war. Senator Borah, to whom President Coolidge has : 

a number of advances—he tried to have him nominated # 
Vice-President and has repeatedly consulted him—is 

most fortunate position now to make his views felt ar 
demand that this Government lead toward the outlawr 
war for which the whole world longs. We do not doubt th* 
he will rise to the opportunity to serve well his country a” 


the world. 
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By GERTRUDE 


+ 


rVHE the old farm, in 
| has become national drama. 

rmers own twelve great district land banks of the billion- 
They subscribed forty-five mil- 


“+ ‘ sli lle } , 
mortgage on billion-dollar bulk, 


Three hundred thousand 


ns of capital stock, but have been deprived of their right, 

cyaranteed by the Farm Loan Act, to manage and operate 
their property. 

was Why? Partly because the system offers to politicians 

greatest patronage outside of the civil service, coupled 

ith the ability to lend 200 to 300 millions a year, and 

itly because of a bureaucrat at the head of the Federal 


f the Farm Loan Board. But most important, a fundamental 
w power was given to our people by the Farm Loan Act, a 


ver financiers greatly feared, whereby agriculture could 
reate and control its own credit pool. If agriculture made 


success of the exercise of that right, other workers ‘could 
justly demand it. The concentration of money might be 
menaced. 

Naturally a dramatic struggle is on. 
ppeared in a little-noticed investigation of Congress last 
session, and a new and more searching inquiry will possi- 

be demanded this winter. How the Federal Farm Loan 
did business was shown by indisputable testimony 
that the board had kept no books on transactions of 881 


Sidelights of it 


AU board 


“It recently took the Treasury Department, employing 
accountants and working double shifts, from March 12 


retal to about May 1, or nearly seven weeks, to compile a mere 
eave! statement of receipts and expenditures from the Farm 
1 Rus Board records,” said Senator Howell to his colleagues. 


‘Moreover, the accountant in charge of this work testified 
that he would have been unable to make up the statement 
rom the records afforded him without the aid of 
e har memories of several of the employees of the board.” 
It was charged also that the board had removed $43,000 
from the Treasury without authority, disbursing it without 


the 


sarma uchers or receipts upon checks signed only by the Farm 
elg Loan Commissioner, first Charles E. Lobdell, later R. A. 
ra! per. Upon this, too, no books were kept. 

hat M What was done with the money? Items disallowed by 
int Comptroller General were paid from it. Traveling ex- 
ra! penses and extra salaries were paid. Presents were made 


ity employees. Lobdell, who had become the beneficiary of 


alary of $25,000 not authorized by the act, plus $15,000 


Our more for expenses, had received his monthly stipend from 
0 tax @'ls account, unknown to the Comptroller General. Sen- 
othing tor Edwards has declared that “accounts were juggled.” 
sougi'™#\epotism of the worst sort existed. Lobdell employed two 


sons, another relative, an old friend, his wife’s former 
essmaker (as statistician of the board), and as secretary 


t+ or [ y 


wife’s former dressmaker’s nephew. 


$1 Senator Howell made six serious charges on the floor 
ated ayer Congress, including “misappropriation of funds,” and 
is pul in a resolution of investigation, still pending. 


That is one reason why the Progressive platform car- 
wrt ¢: 1a plank demanding reconstruction of the Farm Loan 
bt tha em and That is 


™ \ _— 
I 4 » CeFLaIN 


indorsing cooperative banking. 


conservailve 


Democratic and Republican 





The Politicians Betray the Farmer 


M A T I I E WS 





SHELBY 


congressmen have put in bills to accomplish the same et 

There is nothing really more ‘ ra 
tion and pain represented by mortyay 
tale of the struggle of men for home 
era of the covered wayon till now men have had to dey 
on funds obtained on security of their land to start or 
stock farms, to carry on through bad ec: 
depression. Little farmers, wanting 
suffered most from the mortgage hark 
worst terms. They constitute 1 co j 
of bankrupt farmers today, a scandalous refi 
our land and credit policies 

The Farm Loan Act was our first federal law t 
courage banks of the people for use, not profi }? 
a workable method for securing larye fu 
issuing bonds against the farm lands on whict t 
made, it granted farmers the right to make 
independent of existing financial pool Congress ad 
nine millions to start twelve land banks. This is now pra 
tically all repaid out of earnings. Farmers who borrowed 
were required to purchase stock to 5 per cent of the a t 
of their loans. Furnishing the capital, they were 
with the right to control the management of all twely j 
banks, electing the majority of directors. This the 


never been permitted to do. In these land-bank boar 
vested power to issue and to sell, in whatever manner 
saw fit, together or separately, tax-exempt bond 
Selling the bonds is the key-power of the system. T! 
is the crux of the present complicated drama The Federal 
Farm Loan 


sale 


3oard usurped that power, and yvave the bond 


over exclusively into the hands of the very group 
whose interest it was to keep financial 
has had 


Brown 


power centralized 
this 
Brothers, 


lucrative 
Harris 


A syndicate of six bond houses 
composed of 
Lee 


National City Company, the Guaranty Tru 


business. It is 


Forbes and Company, Higginson and Company, the 
Company, and 
The amount and 
time of farm-loan bonds issued have practically been deter- 


That, of course, offers 


Alexander Brown and Sons of Baltimore. 


mined by counsel with their agents. 
practical if not direct control over how much 
culture shall receive through this channel. Instead of 


money ayri- 


lowing farmers to decentralize credit, the Federal [ar 
Loan Board, usurping powers in the last analysis belonging 


to stockholders, hog-tied them to the same financiers from 


whom they were to escape if they chose. 


A word about the structure of this system. The act 
provided that ten or more farmers who wanted loan 
hould organize cooperatively a national farm 


tion (“national” only in that there would be others all over 


the land). 
Certain of them 


There are now 4,500 of these purely local group 


have done a million-dollar busine each 


When such an association received its charter, government 


appraisers visited the land, recommending to the land bank 


allowance or rejection of loans. Farmers who got loans 


took stock in the land bank of their district; for example, 
Spokane, or Springfield (M husetts), or New Orlear 
The associations had to indo1 every loan, enhancing the 


liable i 


security behind the bonds. All associations are 
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. ¢ 
t losses of 


twice the value of their stock ($90,000,000) for 


the losse¢ ~ of 


their own land bank, and each bank is liable for 
every other. 

A huge chain. 
System, it never wa 
the Federal Farm Loan Board has given them 
t to think so. Within a year after the system 


Although called the Federal Farm Loan 

federal. It is the farmers’ own, but 
scant en- 
couragemen 
1917 the farmers had met all requirem : 


was started in 
banks. But no elections 


to take over management of the 
were called. The Federal Farm Loan Board, announcing 
itself in its first report as opposed to control of banks by 


borrowers—although the first premise of the act the board 


fi 
was intrusted to administer was that stockholders who were 
also borrow hould operate these land banks—proceeded 
to override the law and usurp vital functions. To pre- 
vent farmers from demanding control, using the plausible ex- 


cuse that they took the action to protect bond buyers and 
also to promote the sale of Liberty bonds then being issued, 


the board secured an amendment deferring elections. 

No explanation was vouchsafed. Farmers did not 
know what had happened to them until several years later. 
No elections being held, stockholders protested. Some of 
© protect themselves. Two attor- 


them tried to organize 






neys general refused to allow them to use even $10 a year 
of association fu to support a federation. 

In 1923 the Federal Farm Loan Board wrote and ob- 
tained from Cong a revision and emasculation of the 
original act by means of the Strong bill. Its provisions were 
a betrayal of public trust, stultifying the purposes of the 
original t, legalizing the usurpation of power by the 
board, and banishing the hope of the farmer-stockholders 


to regain control of their property. 
Without being considered by the Senate at all it be- 
ful ‘-minute legislative jam 


came law. In the disgra 
its sponsors slipned the bill into the composite Intermediate 
Credits Act, between two measures the Senate had sep- 


arately passed. Without discussion, without a reading of 


the bill or e conference report, it became law. According 
to Ser le ier it confiscates the farmers’ rights to 
control tl own property. It reduced farmers’ elected 
representat on each land-bank board to a minority. 
r} ininterrupted continuation of the bond-selling policy 
" ide p e, for the old land-bank boards were per- 
pe tuated ir power. TI 3; new legi lation de strovs ne prom- 

é decentralization of land credit; it should be repealed. 

Not until the first elections held in seven years « 
curr could é wkholders fairly measure the seri- 
ou 3 of wl had happened. They then discovered that 
they had been deprived of their last chance to affect policy, 

\ rad politics, reduce their own interest 
r ‘ r than offered by private mpan 
or secure the return of several millions of und led profit 
‘ron r to year. They found the entire system 
thi inds of politicians with not a cent at stake. 

If salaries } not been ra 1 throughout the land 
ban] LI . deg 1 1 himself grabbing 
for uY nd place, tl tockholders’ protests might have 

1 them not r. But certain Senators became curi- 

: 1 finding facts impossible to ascertain put several! 

lutior t] igh the Senate which forced continued 
hearings before the Banking and Currency Committee. 

The new legislation put the entire expenses of the 


Board, a bureau of the Treasury, on 


unprecedented 


Federal Farm Loan 


tie farmers’ backs—an arrangement; na- 






tional and federal reserve banks do not pay th 
their bureaus. Two new $10,000 memberships we: 
to the board. Senator Borah objected to this, 
the two places had been added as a matter of 
exigency.” The board, although on record that 
large enough already to take care of the work, now 
the new members Farmers reported 
practices and poor service; they demanded contro! 
own banks. Yet the Senate committee refused § 
Howell’s request to call certain witnesses or go 
matter further. The appointees were confirmed. 
“Case of places being more important than pri: 


necessary. 


commented Senator Norris. 

Places! “The system has become a political 
and pie-counter,” wrote a stockholder. 

The political phase of these dull-sounding agri 
banks now threatens if it does not already aff: 
voter. Remember that this system which now 
to 300 millions a year is wholly in the hands 
These 1,600 places constitute a pat 
Then supp 


office-holders. 
1aturally clamored for by 
gressmen become greedy to secure the largest s} 
loans for their districts. If loyal henchmen or relat 
appointed as officers of the bank or as appraisers, d 
ination among loans applied for is easy. Associatior 
States, complain that they can’t get applications ap; 
Concentration of loans in others is reported. 
Consider another phase. Appraisers 
Having to pass no civil-service examination, and 
politically appointed, their qualifications are ofter 
In each district sixty to seventy go constant 


What a 


politicians. 


number 


dubious. 
the farmers’ expense, from place to place. 
electioneering force! 

The net improvement in the situation as a ré 
the hr A large am 
information was obtained; accretions to the irre; 
count in the Franklin National Bank were stopp 
Secretary of the Treasury and at least a partial 
was demanded; the fiscal agent began to keep books. 

For the future these are the main demands: 
holders want control of their own property and f 


‘Ings forced last session was: 


to decentralize credit. They believe preferential 
clusive contracts should be refused to any bor 
agency. They desire a broadened market for bond 


interest, and returns of surplus. They ask that t 
of farm-loan associations to support a federation 
their own funds be recognized. They demand pr 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board of public inf 
now systematically withheld even from stockholder 
hope for eradication of political abuses by putting 
tem under civil service. 

If the Federal Government is honorably to n 
its promise to agriculture of independence throu 
operative-credit system, these issues must be met 
kind of credit presents genuine advantages over | 
system where the poorest farmers were the victims 
It is especially built to serve all 
not the “best territory,” like private joint-stock b: 


‘loans at cost and loans that never c 


Hus ] ’ gf tes, 
timately, by 
in regular instalments), the farmers will g 
debt. With eleven billions of mortgage indebted: 
ing down on agriculture, that’s a social question. 
tect and perfect the Farm Loan System is a nece 


were not plain justice. 
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Calles—The Teacher.and Statesman 


By HOWARD A AMB 


THEN I t! Call ) the crude 10 ( i t 
¥ iage Oi 4 1 Prieta I wi la ‘ ( ‘ 
. ' 
j > Tl d i i a Mex Ci coioneli 8S ul j i I I 
a Ra School professo1 There v I i } Srey es 2 
our »] 2¢ P : -m™m } en . 4 . ’ us } ’ P 
ary Claptrap about him, he granted intervi Cananea, V WaS @ CUSe 
° y ‘ e . F l 4 } . 1 4 4 ‘ 4 4 ‘ . 
per reporters in his shirt-sleeves, oking point. As | ris rica wer 


but as a soldier he _ : 
1 to be wholly effective. ‘ 


him under siege at The Public & iPrccr ot Mex: ; Ss N WW ri I 


a 





Sonora, feeding apple President 
rted from this country 
his ragged mob of sol- rer eee heal . oe {ret \y 
to cure them of scurvy, lea tovnational ee — kee Ae 
finally triumphing over 1912. Helped Obregon fight the fee 
fat and drink-loving Sonora. ( tid. 
rnor, Maytorena, who, 1913. During e Huerta dictator f t 
n league with Villa, had Naco, Nogales, and Can 1s f the expect the 
turned against the Carranza “ 2 vig ' ne , ve 
government with the Yaqui See Foe Renner nen Serre 


Indians enlisted in_ his aaa Bae a . as 


Then I saw Calles, a 115-1916. V , Obvewon drove 1 “but perl i 


ral how, beat off the / army out of Son 1 avd became milit 4/9 ( j < that ] 

itable Villa at Agua the state. titut vheneve 

1 and later march into 1917. Ce ndu ted a ign im the } Anta ag nst poratior r if ty 
Sonora mountains to the Yi ee ee j raids at without 


ie the rebellious Yaquis. ; . - . 


t was not primarily as 











’ | 4 
iler, bi < nis | were enacted a ( est } ; 
regard n in that 1076. Called a ola wore } ' 
, that Calles shone. tary of Industry, ¢ and I — 
e field of slaughter that 1920. KR yned to » rn to S to direct O | I ] 1! e to 
rified bandit, Pancho g presidential ca three t r 
° thre } tter bh l-e ( ( / 
had more genius, so > 
Adolfo de in Huerta 
] than : . ‘ a i . «4 I} ‘ : 
r as I could judge, than sg Th ! 
i Ol secretary of We | 
Ss ant Joregon com- ‘ : : } ! lsned 
] a time Pr otrajine: : +hy { 
1. Ata time of strained Ci 4s tien + Siesta | ( 
ns on the interna- ) eS oe they had oper 
1 border v hen liquor | Labor-Agr ° j r _— , j ‘ ] 
i VUTUCT, vi I biG ul | 4hO0Or-A gra n pa / ‘ ce , oO f r >» of od ‘ ‘ i 
neiting disturbances take the field ag H yy ‘ t f 
1¢ ht have brous ht on large pa t of the ar / 1 prope fy interest i rt t 4 
. 41 T. 4 ' ( olt ‘ 
vention by the United 1 re ° 
"7 o1e 19 ,. Af y # f ) . y j . ’ } , : 
Siates, I saw Calles, as mili- ea ag le . y ne. rey 
. ¢ ] dentiat ca pn efeated | ? t Gene j 
vernor, issue the fa- , ae ; 
: 41 fk liore g e) ° Sina / ( / ) er . 
ree making liquor- of th _ 
ng in Sonora pun- | | ' , 
ry deatl No bo aaa —--— --— ee 
evel d up against an adobe wa . | : ‘ 
i ‘ i uu 
e tolerably dry until a legislature was ¢ ted and » best @ 
re d the old conditior _§ of rev luti . eres ‘ " 
American border wi: still aflame when Calles had ravished it bare 7 teer on 1 ray 
nstrated his ability as a man of action. Three or four fed into e ar ' 
ans crossed the international line into Ari: 1 and all loose copper or sil ore at the mit } nro 
tted a robbery that aroused the American populatior priated by force; there did not re n even one A ' ' 
few days, assisted by American peace officers, Ca mine manager worth capturing to obtain a ransom: many 
) ah ae. ae . oe , ; , , P 
1 the guilty men in jail in Agua Prieta. In still k women and children were vaunt from hunger. 
hey were tried, convicted, and hanging from telephon Yet Calles was able public subscription to rais 
in +ho lava ac a } : — P . a? 
in the plaza as a lesson to all. enough money to start the school. It was a stranyve t 
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to American visitors to see the poverty-stricken town of 


for three days so that the 


Agua Prieta “thrown open’ 
profits from beer, whiskey, tequila, and gambling might be 
collected to educate orphans. The enthusiasm was intense. 
Education is the new religion of the Mexican people. The 
national budget for schools in 1923 was seven times larger 
than in the last year of the Diaz regime. 

I remember the time when Calles, still governor, de- 
serted the capital at Hermosillo to return to Agua Prieta 
and sell the handiwork of his little proteges to raise money 
for the school. It was fine work, for Mexican boys and 
girls excel American children in such craftsmanship, and 
as the Governor brought out for inspection of the visitors 
a little piece of needlework by a parentless girl or an 
example of cobblery skill of an orphan boy he smiled as 
proudly as if he were the father of them all. No wonder 
the children of the school call him “Papa Calles.” I believe 
it was that scene in the cramped adobe reception-room in 
the rear of a store at Agua Prieta that fixed Calles in my 
mind as a leader worth while. 

The Mexican President-elect, now 46 years old, is a pio- 
neer product. He has been compared to Lincoln, and 
in his love and understanding of the plain people there is 
a resemblance. His native state, Sonora, is in about the 
same phase of material development, one imagines, as was 
Illinois in Lincoln’s day. It is still given over mostly to 
range cattle and mining. Agriculture in most sections is 
primitive. The roads are impassable except for the smallest 
and toughest automobiles. 

Young Calles, son of a poor farmer, suffered all the 
hardships of the Illinois rail-splitter. As a small boy he 
peddled fresh water from a pushcart in the streets of 
Guaymas. In school he was bright and industrious in pre- 
paring himself for the future. He won a scholarship and 
was sent by the government of Sonora to Mexico City to 
finish his studies, after which he devoted his time to public 
instruction in his native state, finally becoming head of the 
state Department of Education. 

The system Calles, cooperating with Obregon, devised 
to end the bandit problem was a shrewd stroke of states- 
manship. When Obregon came into power he had 130,000 
federal soldiers, while 50,000 bandits roamed the land. 
Calles knew that the difference between a bandit and a 
federal soldier in Mexico was about the same as between a 
Republican and Democratic politician in the United States. 
Under slightly different pretensions both lived off and 
robbed the country. The peon became a bandit or, better, 
a federal soldier, because it was the easiest way, almost 
the only way, to make a living. So Calles, at the head of 
the army, opened the ranks and took the bandits in. He 
accepted them at their own rating. He said: “If you say 
you are a general, you must be one.’ 
became Calles’s best friends. With an army swelled to 
180,000, the problem was what to do with the army. It was 
When con- 


ditions permitted groups of soldiers were settled in colonies. 


Numerous bandits 


put to work building roads and schoolhouses. 


They were given land, supplied with agricultural machinery, 
and where possible paid in advance so they could get along 
until they harvested their first crop. 


out generals, colonels, and high privates by the hundred and 


Calles was weeding 


the sword was being almost literally beaten into the plow- 
share when the Huerta insurrection forced him to quit. 
In Mexico Calles is not regarded as an extreme radical. 


He stands in about the same relation to the Mexican 
servatives as La Follette does to those of this countr 
A nation just emerging from fourteen years of ana: 
during which old institutions and traditions have 
submerged in a welter of blood is receptive to new 
Calles represents them. The dream of martyred M: 
will now begin to materialize under the more pract 
Calles. Americans who have had dealings with Calles 
Sonora over a period of many years say he will raise 
barrier against legitimate American enterprise in Mexj 
He appreciates the genius of the American people and w: 
like to utilize it, but is probably dubious about a gover; 
ment which throws his friend Eugene V. Debs into 
and puts Albert B. Fall in the Cabinet. Nobody more t 
Calles wants to develop his country, but, not forgetti: 
certain black satchel, he will take care that business 
venturers from the United States do not carry out 
Mexico what little the Mexican generals have left. 

The Catholic clergy, rich and in part undeniably cor- 
rupt under Diaz, were routed by the revolution. In the 
late presidential campaign they fought Calles. When hy 
spoke from a bandstand in San Miguel, Guanajuato, wom: 
in the crowd heckled him, crying, “Viva, Christ the King!” 

“Viva, Christ the Revolutionist!” shouted Calles in 
reply. “Viva, Christ the carpenter but not the king. 7 
days of kings have passed forever. Viva, Christ, but Christ 
the friend of the poor and suffering, the friend of the 
hungry and homeless!” 


To a Song of Sappho, 
Discovered in Egypt 
By LEONORA SPEYER 


Jonah wept within the whale; 
But you have sung these centuries 
Under the brown banks of the Nile 
Within a dead dried crocodile: 

So fares the learned tale. 


When they embalmed the sacred beast 
The Sapphic scroll was fair and strong 
To wrap the spices that were needed— 
Its song unheard, its word unheeded, 
By crocodile or priest. 


The song you sang on Lesbos when 
Atthis was kind or Gorgo sad— 

The startled whale spewed Jonah wide, 
Out of the monster mummified 

Your roses sing again. 


Your roses! from the seven strands 

Of the small harp whereon they grew— 
The holy beast has had his pleasure, 
His bellyful of Attic measure, 

Under the desert sands. 


Across pale seas your petals blew 

In singing fragments, roses all! 

The air is heavy on the Nile, 

The drowsy gods drowse on the while, 
As gods are wont to do. 
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CARAVAN of wagons, covered and uncovered, wa 

A crossing a creek. Some were filled with rolls of bed 

gy and clothing, with dilapidated grips, suitcases, an 

with crates containing smoky coffee 

frying pans, and heavy dishes, the worse for wear; 

ile from the front, the rear, and from the uplifted side 

the prairie schooners appeared tousled heads, yellow, 

rown, tawny, of a score of youngsters consumed with cur! 
for they were seeing the world. 

The procession was held up temporarily by an obstrep- 


is pony, 


; 
A 


ilging telescopes, 


who, as one of the rear team of a four-horse 
iron, Was expected to fall into line and learn how to 
vel in harness. He refused, however, to do his part, and 
pparently neither he nor his master knew the rules of the 
Frightened, protesting, pursued by the lashes and 
hs of the combined drivers of severa 


ail 


game. 
teams, his sides 
frothing, and a bloody gash on his back luring a persistent, 
horse-fly, the poor beast at least 
hare of excitement. 


merciless furnished his 
In spite of his three steady mates, the 
wagon swayed and tilted in the heavy sand. The load of 
children careened this way and that and clutched the sides 
the wagon. The older ones dropped out behind and 
trudged barefoot beside the men, swelling the grand whoop- 
a to urge on the panicky pony. 
“What is it all about? Well, we’re a tryin’ ter git ter 
‘ berry fiel’s but this durn pony is boun’ he won’t pull. 
I'll show him whether he will or no,” and a stinging lash 
across the legs brought only another toss of the head and 
: wild dash to the other side of the road in a frantic effort 
evade the next onslaught of the exasperated driver. “Ws 
‘n’t made mo’n fifteen miles today,” he complained, “but 
say we'll do better’n thet tomorrow. Berries is ready 
‘pick an’ we ’ve got ter be in the fiel’s by Friday.” 
Finally, seduced with a bribe of cigarettes, the men 
eased hostilities for a time, giving the frantic animal a 
nance to steady his nerves and to secure a much-needed 


“Well, yes,” in answer to a question, “of co’se most of 
is school chillen, but schools close when berry season 
ns. Yer see berries is berries an’ the crap hes ter be 
made right now. School begins again in July an’ lasts till 
‘odderin’ time, cep’ fer them ez hez ter chop cotton. An’ 
r thet, ther’s nothin’ mo’ ter hinder ’em till pickin’ time 
October an’ November.” 
“Where are the parents of so many children? 
k berries too?” 


Do they 
“Well, hardly,” smiling. “Berry pickin’ is the back- 
‘cakia’est work yer ever tried. Hit’s wussen cotton pickin’ 

grown folks, ’specially men. 
ech work. 


Ther backs is too stiff fer 
Hit’s jes suited ter women an’ chillen. Yes o’ 
‘se, they hez ter ben’ too, but hit don’ lame ’em up like it 
‘eS US men, an’ somehow they seems ter stan’ it better. 
Donaghey here picks on contrac’ fer the M an’ N 
‘cin’ an’ Preservin’ Company, an’ we uses only chillen 
<r the pickin’, The big boys stays in the shack with Mr. 


naghey an’ Mrs. Simpson yonder tries ter keep the little 
ers out o’ mischief.” 





Berries Is Berries 


By FRANCES 


BRADLEY 


“Do they like to go? Are there any repeaters, child 


going the second or third year to the berry fields?” 

“Oh well, you know how cnillen They ‘re crazy 
about it till they fin’s they hez ter stay on the job. Hit’s 
lucky fer them they hez parents who Know yood 
fer ’em. These kids ’d be tearin’ all over the place eatin’ 
ther haids off ef they wuz at home while now they reé 
money, an’ ther folks needs it 

“How much do they earn? Well that depen’s. Some 
times they picks by the row, but mos’ yenea they pick 
by the box, 2 cents when berries is plenty an’ 6 or 4 cents 
ef they’re sca’ce Ber: picker Nez C4 hours, fer 
berries picked today mus’ be shipped today, so they don’ put 


in mo’n six or eight hours in the fiel’. A good boss kin yi 
a right smart o’ work outen a batch o’ kids in thet 
they meks good money too. O co’se they gita ther boa’d 
an’ lodgin’ an’ ther quinine free. 
“But all of them do not need 
“Who gives it and how much?” 
“Well, hit don’ tek ’em long ter need it in these bot 
toms. 
till they begins ter git dopey; but hit’s a safe bet thet a 


”” 


juinine,’ was pro 


Ef they comes from the mountains o’ co’se we wait 
gang from the low country’ll begin chillin’ by the ninth or 
tenth day. 

four grains every night all han’s roun’.” 


We gits mo’ work outen ’em ter give three or 
“Surely everybody in the low country does not have 
malaria.” 

“Mebbe not ez long ez they stays thar, but let "em mek 
a change an’ hit’s sho ter crop out. Yer see hit ’d never do 
ter bring a lot o’ kids away from ther homes an’ let ’em git 
sick on us. Hit’s cheaper, an’ hit saves a gran’ pow-wow 
with the uplifters, see? Arter every rainy spell, the water 
backs up an’ gits mighty bad. Hit’s hardly fitten ter drink, 
an’ a run o’ malaria or typhoid fever is sho ter foller. Then, 
too, yer cain’t folks nuther from 
satin’ late peaches an’ watermelons which is allus full o’ 
malaria. 


keep chillen or grown 


All these frills about mosquitoes causin’ malaria, 
tek hit from me, is all bunk. Ask any ole planter what hez 
lived in these parts an’ hed ter keep his han’s well. He'll 
tell yer. So will Dr. Oleboy. He’s practiced medicine fer 
forty year an’ is health officer in my county. I reckon he 
knows.” 

Meantime the pony had quieted down and was resting 
first on one haunch, then the other. The children, stretch- 
ing their bones, had spotted a “swimmin’ hole” in the bend 
of the creek and were speculating on the number of cat, 
perch, and suckers its coo] shadows harbored. Others, even 
without being told, washed their grimy faces and hands, 
and, thus emboldened, 
the enticing stream. 

“How about it, Johnny, going to earn some money?” 
someone asked. 

“Yeah, I reckon so, but I wish ter cracky us fellers 
could git a swim fust. Whar we come from, hit’s all standin’ 
water, with slime on top an’ This 
Look at 
Dipping up a fist full of pebbles, he 
hurled them one by one over the smooth surface of the 


waded, squealing and splashing, into 


a black, oozy bottom. 
yer water runs, an’ yer kin see plumb through it. 
the san’ an’ rocks.” 
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swimmin’ hole. watching eagerly the wigglers, tadpoles, 
and “minnies” dart after the ever-widening ripples. 

“How much money will you make?” 

“Aw, I dunno. Daddy made the trade.” Then, ex- 
citedly, “Gee whiz, did yer see thet fish jump? Ain’t no- 
body in this bunch got a hook an’ line?” looking over the 
crowd in an agony of despair. 

“All han’s aboa’d. We've got ter move.” This from 
Mr. Donaghey brought to an untimely end the passing 
dream of the children. Scrambling into the wagons, their 
bobbing heads watched with regret the last sparkle of the 


In 


’ 


| COULD get a couple more newspapers for my news- 


paper service if 1 would stop writing for this accursed 
radical magazine The Nation. 

Meanwhile, a lot of the readers of The Nation seem 
to spend all their time trying to get Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard to fire me from The Nation for being some sort of 
eighteenth-century country-squire Tory—or worse. I mean 
and worse. These readers tip me off to Oswald Garrison 
Villard as a friend of Harry Daugherty’s. 

I do not think that any evidence ever proved that 
Harry Daugherty ever got any money from bootleggers via 
Jess Smith. A good progressive, it seems, should believe 
that the evidence on that point was there. I could not 
So I’m in bad as a progressive. 

I’m also in bad as 


see that it was. 

However, I have my consolation. 
a conservative. I never could see that any evidence ever 
proved that the I. W. W.’s put into jail during the war had 
ever committed any crime against the government of the 
United States. inability on my part I got the 
name of being quite a radical. 

The persons accused were radicals. I could not see 
They 


being able to 


For that 


against them were established. 
treason. Not 


that the accusations 
were accused essentially of 
see that certain radicals accused of treason had ever been 
proved guilty of treason, I found myself invested with a 


t+e+ y f 


sudden and thrilling reputation for radicalism on my own 


account. 


I now sometime ay that Calvin Coolidge believes in 
lowering the surtax t because he is told to believe it 
by “Wall Street” but because anybody else from Plymouth, 


Vermont, even if he had never heard of “Wall Street, 


believe in lowering the surtaxes. This gives me a 


* slid 
Would 


reputation as a conservative. <A progressive, apparently, 
would believe that nobody from Plymouth, Vermont, would 


ver know what to think until somebody from New York 
l hir 

I then, however, say that Calvin Coolidge often hesi- 

tates a long time before making up his mind and that he 

is a great jiu-jitsu political artist (which I think admir- 

ble) and that, in any case, Senator Couzens of Michigan 

not going to do everything that Calvin Coolidge says 


simply because Calvin Coolidge got a considerable plurality 
da quite safe majority in the last election. 
This induces readers of the Brooklyn Eagle to write 
iged letters to the managing editor of the Brooklyn 


Bad All 


(The Nation’s Weekly Washington Letter) 
By WILLIAM HARD 
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stream, then turned eager for the next experience. A 
ing the proffered service of a stranger, the pony lister 
a quiet word of assurance and encouragement, agre« 

it is an exasperating, sometimes even a disappointing \ 
but that, on the whole, traveling in harness has its ¢ 
points. Resentful of a beating, he whinnied gratefully o, 
being led to the inevitable, and trotted out into the gr, 
world with his load of fellow-youngsters, each to lear 
and her lesson that going’ a-berryin’ sometimes means 
more than goin’ a-pleasurin’. It means life as it is 
out in the fields where “berries is berries.” 


Around 
























Eagle, pointing out that I am insidiously disparaging 
presidential hero of conservatism and the whole recent « 
servative presidential victory. It also raises endless tr 
for me in virtually every other city where my dispatches 
are published. Once again, instead of being a blue-: 
reactionary, I am a red-eyed revolutionist. 

It is clear to me that somebody must be crazy. 

On reflection I have decided that it is I. I hope 
readers will not mind my writing about myself. I’m g: 
old. I crave sympathy, before I get shut up in a sanitar 
for people with political dual personalities. I must hurr 
and get into some logical, consistent, political pigeo: 
in order that the jury may be able to declare me san 

For instance: More power in industry for labor 
relatively new idea; or, at any rate, it is a relativel) 
organized movement. Being new, it is called progress 
I happen to be for it. Meanwhile government ownershi 
and operation of industrial enterprises is also, in a cert 
I happen to be against it. 

This is my mistake. 

If anything is new, I ought to be either always 
or always against it, irrespective of what it is. “Pri 
sivism, right or wrong!” “Things as they are! May 
always be grand; but, grand or not, things as they are!” 

That’s the way to let people know where they 
find you. That’s the way to give them confidence in 
It is not only countries that have patriotism. It 
There is a patriotism of progressivism. 1 

If you are a progr 
vou should go along with the progressives in any war | 
start. If 
anything that anybody who at any time was ever c 

by the comp 






























Sense, new. 


factions. 
is a patriotism of conservatism. 


you are a conservative, you should be 


progressive wants. A man is known 
keeps. 3 not stick on one side, he has no cor 


a If he d De 
That’s me. 

I was introduced the other day to an audienc: 
sorts of people. My introducer said: “We have 


ded 


Mr. Hard’s articles.” There was not a sound f1 
My introducer then said: “And we } 
disagreed with them.” There was rapturous applau 
Of course, behind all this solemn (or flippant) 
I love it. I would rather lose ten newspaper cl 
writing for The Nation than stop irritating the read 
The Nation. 
If Oswald Garrison Villard, besides imploring 


audience. 
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f labor to organize and to struggle for more power. We 


tr’ 
we 


think 


A 


liberty, we’re against governmentalization. 
odern increases of government 
o not want government big. 
we’re conservative. 
time often be a conservative. 
That’s my proposition. 


We ¢ 


why 


For me one silly task is like another 
I bare the shambling tricks of lust 
This flesh will never give a child its 
Song, like a wing, tears through my 
And madness chooses out my voice again, 
Again—I am the chosen no hand saves, 
The screaming heaven lifted over men, 
the dumb earth, wherein they set 


NT n4 


NO 


Seduce an 
7] he 


Who gulps down starlig 


}D 
i? 


Amid these semblances, 
In chase of beauty, almost 
You walk, fearless and yet 
Wit 


. 





sake to wake up and to see and have 
; being a martyr to 
rinci 
Senator Borah 
I and Senator Borah are progre 
vintage of the period between 1776 and 1787. 


-are for what we 
speech and for the fre 


regard as human 


accordingly are for free 


We also are for the guaranties of it in the Con 
the Constitution does guarantee 
Presidents who will appoint 
to the Supreme Court, the Constitution of 1787 
in absolute realistic fact a palladium of liberty. 

Liberty is what we are for. 


] iges 
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N . . 
Cassandra 
By LOUISE BOGAN 


Poet's Love Letter 
MAXWELL BODENHEIM 


irds invade the patience of 


if 
bh 
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he insubstantial trickeries of stars 


ut rushes to a second treachery. 

where logic strides 
losing shape, 
afraid to move 
sheltering cloth 
Ah, courage is the animated lie 
That shatters unreal linings of a heart 
Exquisite counterfeit 
A soul compels the flesh to 
What is the night except an argument, 
Renowned and wild, between the soul and flesh? 
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ake 
un¢ 
We want it small. 
A true progressive must at this 


That’s why I’m in bad. 
Senator Borah would be in bad, too, if he weren’t so much 
leverer than I. 
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entine. The latter sees, as he looks from his window 
deep-set in stone, the same narrow streets, the same type 
of house, and in many cases the same house, that his 
grandfather sixteen generations removed must have seen. 
Florence today looks enough like Florence of the fifteenth 
century to set at rest the heart of any ghost looking about 
for his former habitation; Savonarola, walking about on 
the square where he was burned to death in 1498, would 
notice a new statue or two, the iron tables and chairs of 
a modern cafe (built in the old style), and the bronze 
plate under his feet which marks the place of his execution. 
Otherwise things would be much the same. And how hard- 
put a citizen of Rome would be to vie with his American 
cousin in boasting of “progress.” “Ah, yes,” he might say, 
“but remember that in 1450 Rome was a city of wild- 
haired beggars who had for their houses the ruins of 
pagan temples and Christian basilicas.” And even then 
he could be reminded that in three years the Pantheon, 
whose gold mosaic ceiling arches over its marble mosaic 
floor as securely as it did when it was built, can celebrate 
its nineteen-hundredth birthday. 
* * * * *% 

O the European, accustomed to cities which have 
T remained more or less stationary for hundreds of 
years, the fantastic tale of a mere century seems like a 
child’s dream or the vision of a madman. In neither case 
it is to be taken seriously. This sister across the sea has, 
to be sure, managed to acquire wealth enough to make her 
word carry weight; but in art, in letters, in architecture, 
even in government, she is, necessarily, centuries behind 
her European relations or else merely copying their ideas. 
One hears that she is advanced in the matter of bath-tubs; 
but her grasp on the realities of life must be that of an 
infant. The Drifter, with a desire to defend his country 
while reserving the privilege of salutary criticism in 
private, cannot but admit the force of this contention. If 
America is crude, if she is ignorant, if she loudly trumpets 
one theory while practicing another, if she arrogantly 
assumes herself to be right because she is great, let these 
faults be set down to her youth and inexperience. It is 
conceivable that age may bring wisdom—possibly even the 
wisdom of China, which sits and sleeps. With the benefits 
of her upbringing and with the chance she has had to profit 
by the failures of others, it may be that America’s future 
will be a brighter one than that of Europe seems to be. 

THE DRIFTER 


‘ 
Correspondence 
English for the Viennese 
To THE EpitTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The editor of the Vienna daily Die Stunde, which I 
represent in America, asked me to thank The Nation for hav- 
ing published a letter by Mr. Swann Harding, Beltsville, Mary- 
land, offering to send American periodicals to Vienna. This 
letter led to the organization of 185 American men and women 
who have nobly responded to Mr. Harding’s appeal and ex- 
pressed their willingness to furnish, free of charge, hundreds 
of English-reading Viennese with American periodicals. 

I was asked, at the same time, to thank Mr. Swann Hard- 
ing and all those who have been instrumental in bringing 
about this result. 

Brooklyn, November 18 EMIL LENGYEL 





E. D. Morel 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: May I bear brief testimony to the splendid charac: 
and work of E. D. Morel, whose untimely death you, in con 
with all friends of public justice and humanity, deplore? | 
not know him personally during the earlier of his two , 
adventures, his campaign against the atrocities of the Be 
Congo. But during the past ten years I have watched f; 
close quarters, on the executive committee of his Union 
Democratic Control, the magnificent services he has rend 
largely single-handed in his country, to the revelation of 
truth about the Great War and the Bad Peace. 

Considerations of his own personal safety and reputat 
counted nothing with this great-hearted truth-teller. Need), 
to say, he suffered every affront and contumely which unscruny 
lous patrioteers and their lying press could heap upon | 
These men and their newspapers charged him openly y 


— _ - Deteminceedl 


treason and the receipt of pay from Germany, well aware that 


in the heat of the war-fever he could not invoke the protect 
of the law of libel with the faintest chance of a fair verd 
from a jury poisoned by the very lies he sought to expose. 
last his enemies secured his silence for a time by a trumped 
technicality. But not for long. After his release from pris 
he pursued his purpose with unabated zeal, though with a dar 
aged physique due to the heavy nervous strain which such ma! 
treatment put upon one whose fighting spirit concealed a ser 
tiveness inseparable from his enthusiasm for justice. 
shrank from the unmerited hatred of his fellow-men. The i: 
entered his soul and contributed to wear down his fine physig 
Even after the extremity of the war-fever was abated, 
general refusal to confront the greatest of the war-lies, the s 


guilt of Germany, kept him in a continual emotional ferment 


and imposed upon him new toils of controversy. 


As 


It would be idle to conceal the fact that the formation and 


the policy of the Labor Government were in some ways a bit: 
disappointment to him. His knowledge of foreign policy 
his personal part in educating the nation to it to put the La 
Government in power seemed to most of his friends (and d 
less to him) good reasons for giving him a ministerial p] 
in foreign or colonial administration. At any rate he exp: 
from ministers who were his fellow-workers in the U.D.C 
bolder and more strenuous policy aiming to secure a revision « 
the destructive peace treaties and the falsehood they affi 
regarding the responsibility for the war. 

His death cuts short the most truly glorious career of 2: 
Englishman of our time. In private life, I may add, he wa 
most lovable of men, full of kindness and considerateness, w 
ing to listen and defer to friends who had not a tithe of 
knowledge of affairs. His death, the latest war-victim, 
bring a throb of personal sorrow to hundreds of private fri 
in different countries, brought in contact with him during t 
last decade of his spiritual adventure. 

Washington, D. C., November 17 JOHN A. Hopson 


The Klan in the Election 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Some weeks ago when you or some one of your staf 


wrote a funeral oration over the dead body of the Klan I wa 


amused, considering that I had recently been engaged in a bitter 


and futile attempt to prevent the Tulsa schools from falling i 
the hands of the Klan. 

As the result of the election here in the Southwest 
cided my amusement is tempered somewhat by pity. Are 
not aware that the Republican landslide for Coolidge. esp: 
in the West, was the work of the Klan and that Klan slates, 1 


7 


¥ 


- 


partisan in character, were ordered from Atlanta and were pu! 


through almost without exception in every doubtful State 
In Oklahoma the county officials and the judges and 


e 
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Klan, and Pine wl is openly the Klan candidat 
I two to one over Jack Walton in pite of the fact that 





State as a whole returned its normal majority for Davi 

In Kansas, William Allen White, who made a spectacular 
gn against the Klan, was beaten worse than anyone had 
pated. The Klan indorsed Paulen and elected , al 

men of Kansas can expect a revival of the Industrial 
with all its unfairness together with the organized law 
nmity of the small business men and politicians who make 


the strength of the Invisible Empire. 


In Texas, in spite of the apparent victory of Mrs. Fergu 
e Klan is back in power in al! parts of the State and « 
ar carrying the State over in the Republican column; 
its control of the courts prevent Mrs. Ferguson from serv- 
g her term. The sad part of it is that her opponent’s cry that 
lim Ferguson will be the real governor is true. Mrs. Fergusor 
not make a speech during the campaign, and admitted 
i not know how. 
The Klan had a death grip on several States outside of the 
South, and will have a powerful voice at Washington for t 
xt four years. I suggest that you withdraw that funeral 
n in view of the fact that the reported demise was cor 
siderably exaggerated. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma, November 5 CLARENCE R. LONG 


A Word of Approval 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The Nation is about the only thi 
irly” that I have time to read. Of all of it, Ludwig Lewisohn’s 

ews meant most to me. I confess that I genuinely regretted 
is departure. 

But the splendid theater comment in this week’s issue not 
nly gets my resubscription but my genuine enthusiasm. 

New York, September 19 PHILIP MOELLER 
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ng “that comes regu 


Help Wanted 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: I am just naturally a single taxer—was one even as a 
y. So I sat me down some time ago, and wrote a MS. What- 
ver else it may be, it is original; for although the single-tax 
loctrine appears in works of economic science, it has never, so 
far as I know, appeared in fiction, save in one instance—‘From 
Earth’s Center,” which I have never chanced to read somehow. 
I sent the thing to the publishers—and of course it was ri 
irned. I expected it. I peddled my wares up the wrong street. 
So I set out to find where, if any, were any publishers who 
ght recognize the single tax. I went over to the Post D 
atch in St. Louis. Somehow I never got past the boy at t 
uter desk. I carried on quite a little confab, through him, wit 
e near-god inside the splendid offices. Finally, in some d 
iir, I asked him where the single-tax headquarters wet 
came back, with the answer written on a slip of pap 
Over at the City Hall.” With some misgiving I went t} 
[ asked a great splendid fellow in uniform where, etc. He 


nswered: “Single tax? Oh, ye third floor.” Thank goodn: 
a [ thought. But alas! My man turned to another near by and 
" sald: “That’s right, ain’t it, Fred? Pay your single tax on the 
jf third floor, don’t you? This guy wants to pay his single tax! 


Then to me: “Better get married, boy! They tax a man for 
ything, nowadays!” 
I held up a desperate hand. “It’s a political party, b 
I wailed. “The Post told me its headquarters were over hers 
“The Post?” he answered. “Huh! Them Jews’ll tell you 
inything! An’ anyhow there’s so many o’ them political 
these days a man can’t keep track of ’em 
I fled. Home, I wrote the Post a letter—and got no answer. 
Just as helpless as a babe I was and am, I guess. 
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Zooks and Plays 








‘: ‘ 
First Glance 
Reii, tnd ti Afe of Devotwn. By 
Longmans, Green and Company. $ 
Kriendship of God. By A. Maude Royden. 
Sons. $1.25. 
ut ies danger of know-nothing fundamentalism lies 
t the grotesque and vulgar bigotry as such. Though 
spiritual infection are causinj 
coll ges and prove king dervi 
on the whole the modern 
to the virus. The 
in the pseudo-enlightened 
arouses. The supercultivated 
Judaeus in the first century stirred 
dernism; while the cheap C 
Bryans can excite but the equ 
‘liberalis: the Reverend van Dykes. “The § 
were the hypocrites of the Jewish world, just as the 
reans were the hypocrites of the Greek world”—an 
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to such extremes and give them the fine flavor of his pity. Denry 
the Audacious might have sold balloons, but he would have won 
a fortune. Kipps might have sold balloons, not burst by pity 
but blown up to a full humor. Mr. Galsworthy suffers bal- 


loons, sadly. 


Fleur i ipposed to represent the blind alley of the younger 
generation. She comes to the brink but does not fall into the 
gulf of darkness. At the propitious moment Wilfrid refrains, 
yields up the manuscript of his new poems, and takes the next 
train for Arabia. Fleur has not married for love (you will 
remember young Jolyon), and she is for a time caught into every 

usty swirl of new art and new life. At the end she finds she 
going to have a baby, she has the baby, and everything is 


quite all right. Mr. Galsworthy even has her practice Coueism 
all related without the ghost of a smile. In Soames’s and 
Michael’s happiness Mr. Galsworthy is himself most happy. All 
the discords have been resolved into an assuaging harmony 
(quite obviously in C major) and the white monkey by a simple 
process of magic has been transformed into the child of the ages. 
No one would ask Mr. Galsworthy to be other than him- 
elf alone in the rare fine world he has builded from dreams of 
regret and aching lost beauty and a pity that is itself the echo 
of its own sorrow. It is a world, and it is most complete and 
final in the Forsyte Saga, where you can dwell or not just as 
you choose. It is not copied from this world, but imagined by 
Mr. Galsworthy’s own art. Perhaps it offers less rich substance 
than the worlds of other artists, each one spinning like a uni- 
verse by the laws of its own being. Mr. Galsworthy cannot 
give you roast beef, but the memory of roast beef. He cannot 
give you love, but the remembered loss of love. He cannot give 
you women, but dreams of fair women. He is limited by his 
own fineness and his own pain at the harsh discords of what he 
thinks is the modern world. He can mistake the advertised tem- 
peraments of small mean literary cliques for the authentic voice 
of God, and so dismiss all modern art. Yet he can give us 
something no one has ever before given. He can give us the 
has created. A. DoNALD DouGLas 


world hims 


' , , ‘ 
Engineering or Architecture / 
Sticks and Stones. By Lewis Mumford. Boni and Liveright. 
$2.50. 

T is a stimulating adventure to open a book on American 
architecture and find neither those sycophantic apprecia- 
tions, beautifully illustrated, which form so important a part 
of the current periodical literature of the subject, nor, on the 
other hand, those equally one-sided, bitterly pessimistic attacks 
on all modern work which characterize another type cf criti- 
cism. For Mr. Mumford has seen deeply into architecture; 
s given him an authoritative back- 


careful historical study hi: 
ground; he has realized that behind that stream of form which 
makes the “style” of any place or date there is a reason; he 
has asked the why of form in American architecture. The 
answer is inevitable; it is the quality of the civilization that 
gave it birth. Architecture can exist only as an expression of 
civilization; in any complete understanding of one a knowl- 


’ 


edge of the other is implicit. Mr. Mumford has called his 
book “Sticks and Stones.” There is a gentle sarcasm in the 
title itself, for to him architecture is rather of the spirit; it is 
the soul of a people’s life exemplified. 

The book is built upon a careful historical examination of 
the parallel development of American architecture and Ameri- 
can culture. This historical analysis is an important and 
pioneer piece of work, expressed with a concise vividness. 
lime and again, in one telling phrase, the entire picture of 
an epoch is evoked, and the architectural forms of that epoch 
are at once seen in their inevitability. For instance, in talking 
of the development of land-speculation as a result of pioneer- 
ing, Mr. Mumford says: “If the older cities of the seaboard 


were limited in their attempts to become metropolises by the 





_ 


fact that their downtown sections were originally laid out fo; 
villages, the villages of the Middle West labored under just : 
opposite handicap; they had frequently acquired the frame. 
work of a metropolis before they had passed out of the state 
of a village.” Thus one sentence sums up and makes vivid 
pioneering philosophy behind all the unimaginative and 
gant stupidity that underlies a thousand down-at-hee]l 
jerry-built towns. 

The chapters on The Diaspora of the Pioneer and 
Defeat of Romanticism vividly recreate almost forgotten 
riods with a perfect and biting equanimity. They are 
candid and level-headed than the first chapter, The Med 
Tradition, where the cool clarity of insight is blurred 
a mirror breathed upon—by the fact that in the Puritan yj!- 
lage of the seventeenth century Mr. Mumford has found 
long-sought Utopia; in the presence of one’s divinity one’s 
eyes are always veiled. But in the consideration of m« 
architecture the clarity is complete, and the examination 
the effect of industrialism on architecture and on life is 
tirely convincing, once Mr. Mumford’s implied definition of 
architecture is accepted. 

For architecture has a double meaning. On the one | 
it is the entire corpus of that portion of human environn 
which is man-built; on the other, it includes only those bu 
ings in which the effort to build beautifully—that is, 
creative ideal—has been dominant. The only flaws to be 
in Mr. Mumford’s criticism lie in his occasional confusion 
the two definitions, for his sociological sympathies lead hi 
emphasize the totality of building as an important human 
pression, and his admiration of certain past periods leads | 
to consider great works of art in those periods as sociological): 
inevitable, while the great beauty of much modern work is 
considered either an “accidental result” or “outside the 
lieus of our commercial system.” This is contradictory; 
hazards, with due humility, the opinion that the Lincoln Me- 
morial, by the late Henry Bacon, or the Nebraska State C 
tol, by the late Bertram Goodhue, or “the prosperous countr 
homes and college buildings and churches and municipal 
stitutions” in which “a tradition of good building and tactful 
design has been established” are quite as close to the spirit of 
this age as the cathedrals of thirteenth-century France 
to that, and the taste that animates the styles—academic or 
secessionistic—of today quite as inevitable as that differing 
taste which set the chiméres on Notre Dame grinning over 
Paris housetops. The “style” is an accident, a mere vocabu 
lary; wherever true beauty has entered, now or generations 
ago, it is because the creative spirit has brooded over 
creation, which is raised at once to a new plane; the true art 
of architecture is timeless and without bounds of geogra; 
or dates. 

Once this distinction is grasped, and “Sticks and St 
seen as a history and criticism not of architecture as an 
but of architecture as the totality of building, its anal: 
and conclusions become inescapable. The modern problem is 
not bad architectural art but the too frequent lack of ar 
ture itself; engineering seems to the modern so much 
“efficient.”” Where else than in this book has the function 
the misuse of the engineer in modern life been so succi! 
set forth? Where else the inevitable ugliness of the results 
of the uncurbed realtor? Where else is the ultimately destru 
tive character of current industrialism and business initiative 
so vividly presented? Or the futility of an almost end 
and unplanned city growth? For the ugliness, incohers 
monotony, stupidity of much modern building, the wre 
countrysides, the dreary city fringes, the foul slums do 
grow of themselves but are the terrible children of a civ 


f 


3 


tion whese aim is gain got with the ruthlessness 
pioneer and the efficiency of the engineer. Beauty cannot con 
down to walk with the people under such a civilization. So the 
examination of the history of building in America leads surely 
to the ruthless and forceful criticism of the wastefulness and t 
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lerlying inhumanity of the rampant industrialism of our own 





k on architecture in many a long day. 
TALBOT FAULKNER HAMLIN 


Regular Journalism 
By Sisley Huddleston. G. P. 





Putnam’ 


ose Europeans. 
$2.50. 

Ye HUDDLESTON’S sketches of twenty more or less wel! 
A known Europeans are the sort of thing which a foreign 
rrespondent, when the exigencies of news permit or by way 
f showing his good intentions, sends home to his Sunday paper 


| 


Sons. 


In Europe, where readers are more accustomed to international 
ssip, they might go on week-days as well. 

They are not news, although phrases like “now” and “last 
year” frequently appear and obviously Mr. Huddleston is never 
ery far from his last edition; not good straight reporting; 
still less history or literature; but that crisp, fluent, entirely 
superficial and generally useless sort of “tosh” which spring 
from typewriters on which Reparations, Mustapha Kemal, th: 
Polish Corridor, Ramsay MacDonald, the Twilight of Europe, 
Mussolini, or whatever else happens to make the front page is 
always good for a column and a half—until something else 
Mr. Huddleston polishes off Lloyd George, Clemenceau, Masa- 
ryk, Primo de Rivera, Anatole France, D’Annunzio, Sir Johr 
Bradbury, Stresemann, General Sikorski, and the Pope among 
his twenty, and he hops from London to Anatolia, from Morocco 
to the Rhineland, without saying anything of the slightest im- 
portance about any of them. Nothing, that is, unless one were 
looking for a sort of Who’s Who of personalities of the moment, 
so that before going out to dinner one might be tipped off, so 
to speak, as to who Dr. Dorten or Sir William Goode, for 
example, might be. The least perfunctory of the portraits, 
perhaps, is that of Clemenceau. Mr. Huddleston contributes 
nothing that is not known already by everybody who has met 
the Tiger, but he does give a hint of the personality of that 
extraordinary old man—‘“perhaps the greatest man our genera- 
tion has produced,” Mr. Huddleston thinks. The chapter labeled 
Lord Cecil, on the other hand, is merely a few trite paragraphs 
on the League with practically nothing about its distinguished 
advocate. 

Subtlety of characterization is not one of Mr. Huddleston’s 
strong points. This man is “the right man in the right place,” 
that one “head and shoulders above,’ and so on. Anatole 
France, whose characteristic mood is compared to that of Omar 
Khayyam in the “Remold it nearer to our Heart’s Desire” 
quatrain, “may be described as the highest flower of culture yet 
produced, the topmost peak of human intelligence.” As for 
more or less controversial questions, “whether you agree that 

or, on the other hand, that . certainly it must be ad- 
mitted” . and, in any case, “much will depend on the course 
of events.” While political Spain “hardly counts for much 
there can be little doubt that, as Mr. Valery Larbaud remarks, 
‘Spain is perhaps the foremost intellectual nation of our time.’ ” 
By way of supporting his “there can be no doubt that perhaps,” 
Mr. Huddleston presents the following bit of illuminating criti- 
cism: “At the head of the writers, philoscphers, artists ji 
Miguel de Unamuno, who may be taken to be the antithesis of 
Primo de Rivera. In literature, Benito Pérez Galdés was fol- 

wed by Palacio Valdés; Vicente Blasco Ibdiiez can not be 
omitted, nor can Pio Baroja. Among the younger men is the 
extremely original Ramon Gomez de la Serna. In painting, 
Picasso has influenced the whole of European art. In music 
one finds such names as those of Albeniez, Granados, and 
Manuel de Falla.” 

The Fascisti wear black shirts, it seems, and “while there 

much that appears like play-acting in Fascism, there is also 


a sincere purpose, a sincere belief...’ Morocco used to be 





By all odds “Sticks and Stones” is the most stimulating 











French have had a 


a savage sort ¢ f I ce, but now that the 
chance at it “there exist side by side with rush huts great tour 
t hotels of the most modern kind, splendid villas, and all the 


; of 


in the big ci 


tion with eng N ( ‘ iv 
enfant de 1 pl fant f 

Mr. H ton is a veteran jour ibted 
at | d task, a very capat f Wi that he on 
of the “best” journalists, for he t J that wl 
“noliticians are often the narrowest of na 
is the broadest of men.” Breadt the f « f 
getting about to many people and places, he vy n his book 
Unhappily he seems to J no olher 

I Koi i 
Books in Briet 
The Common Sense of Music. By Sigmund Spaeth. Bon: a 
Liveright. $2. 

Dr. Spaeth has achieved two imy he has wr 
a low-brow textbook, and he has covers thinly—t 
In 375 pages he disposes of the classification of compositior 


styles; thematic material; jazz, its origin, value, and 
the theory of rhythm; intervals and 
of keys; the form of songs, sonatas, etc.; descriptions and draw 
ings of orchestral instruments; instructions for “natural piar 


imple harmony; the cycis 


ists,” “close harmony artists,” and musica! parlor f 
various kinds; a chapter on interpretation; a chapter on the 
literature; a glossary that contrives to be a miniature Grove 
Dictionary—all in words of one syllable or less, someti 
simplified, but seldom condescending. Who can resist « 

hard subject like the organ, for instance, when he is introdu 

to it like this? “If you watch an organist at work, you ma} 
think he is playing dominoes, or running a switch-board, for he 
is constantly puling or turning over certair ps’ and oblong 


inscribed like a Mah Jongg set.” Or object to reading a pre 
agent for Bach as long as he fills his copy with anecdotes and 


a4 
puns? The copious illustrations mix “B th,” “Three O’Clock 
the Morning,” and “Rock of Ages” casually « iv 
Brahms, and Chopsticks; and identify “How D I A 
takably with “Lead Kindly Light.” This goes rather far, ' 
ever, in the chapter of melodies arranged according to their 


fering « noe 


beginning notes. It is too much like classifying all 4 
plays, and novels by the first words of their first lines. B 
it does suggest the starting-point for a colossal job which some 
university class must undertake some day—an index of musical 
themes. Dr. Spaeth’s book will not lack the enormous sal 
planned for it among women’s clubs and public school If he 
is very lucky he will succeed in persuading his thousands of 
readers to listen to the music first and the player second, an 
to like what they like instead of what tl ought to like 
Moss froma Rolling Stone. By E. A. Brayley Hodgett oe 
Dutton & Company. $3.50. 

This particular stone has rolled through Germany, Ru 
England, America, Africa, and the Near East, and is still buds 
ing. But it has operated on the principle more of the snow 
ball than of the proverbial boulder, for it has gathered unto 
itself a sparkling wealth of anecdote and information. The 
author’s own wide experience has been eked out by a seemingly 
inexhaustible store of family tradition. Thus Mr. Hodgetts 
able to command a broad scope in time as well as in space 
Russia under Alexander II, Alexander III, and Nicholas II, 
France under the Empire and under the Republic, Germany 
under Bismarck and Wilhelm II, Armenia, and Africa are as 
familiar to his pen as are the quaint celebrities of his London 
club. And his pen is always the crisp, facile tool of the “born 
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journalist” Pulitzer proclaimed him to be. The 
combination 
Adams”: 
tinct historical value. 


and 
offic 
than Monday, December 1, and not later than Wednesday, De- 
cember 31, plainly marked on the outside of the envelope, “For 
The Nation’s Poetry 
name 


submitted 


incl 
each manuscript, however, will be sent from this office. 


in any language other than 
definite sequence may, if the author so desires, be counted as a 


Literary Supplement of The Nation, to appear February 


Poem 


yes {F< vs of a busy week so ex 
“ tion of the present writer as the audacious 






result is a 
of “Barnum” and “The Education of Henry 


first-rate entertainment mingled with material of dis- 


The Nation’s Poetry Prize 


FFVHE NATION offers its fifth annual poetry prize of $100 


for the best poem submitted by an American poet in a con- 


if 


test conducted by The Nation each year between Thanksgiving 


Year’s Day. The rules for the contest follow: 
‘ript submitted in the contest must reach the 
20 Vesey Street, New York City, not earlier 


New 
1. Each manu 


5 


e of The Nation, 


Prize 

2. Manuscripts must be typewritten and must have the 
of the author in full on each page of the manuscript 
} 


3. As no manuscripts submitted in this contest will in any 


circumstances be returned to the author it is unnecessary to 


e return postage. An acknowledgment of the receipt of 


4. No more than three poems from the same author will be 


admitted to the contest. 


5. No restriction is placed upon the subject or form of 


poems submitted, which may be in any meter or in free verse. 
It will be impossible, however, to consider poems which are more 
than 400 lines in length, or which are translations, or which are 


English. Poems arranged in a 


single poem. 


6. The winning poem will be published in the Midwinter 
11, 1925. 


7. Besides the winning poem, The Nation reserves the right 


to purchase at its usual rates any other poem submitted in the 


contest. 


The judges of the contest are the editors of The Nation. 
should in no case be sent to them personally. 


Drama 
The Utopia of Gallants 


iImagina- 


( ite d the 


attempt made 


group at t y I Theater to revive upon their 
I Way of t World,” one of the greatest and yet 
of 1 t remot of English comedies. No other drama 
of bot} t 1 audience so delicate a perception of 
t 1 e drama of the Restoration, and no other 

rite lificult as this one The bitt 
er Ww lef any rfor nce ( eal 
T nd e | rous fun of Farquhar only 
‘ tT. b t nd ( y 

l. Ever of his « i 
el tions n of w i 
I 4 { fect n I nf ]- 
, and t l t rh perfect 
1 ra con f r ( 

fol N 
f bef t Vv vritten the Eng t e! 
er \ before or t! exclu I Ss 
f ile al nd t genius of its dra 

d no other isk t n that of mirroring | 
d the riotous carnival into which the return of t Merry 

John Dryden and Aphra Bs 
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& + For Christmas— 
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| The Treasured Gift 
| For a gift of permanent value; a tribute to the 
f good taste of the one who gives and the one 
s who receives, Webster's Collegiate Dictionary 
‘hell is ideal. It is a gift to delight anyone who 
4% reads, writes, or studies, for it is a constant 
J») source ot tl nformation that needed most 
ig frequently. This Christmas give the handsome 
eu Bible Paper edition of 


4 
| WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE 
= DICTIONARY 


The Best Abridged Dictionary 

It ls Based upon Webster's New International 
A gift of lasting, everyday value with its 
ocabulary of 106,000 words—its dictionary of 
Biography its Gazetteer department —its 
guide to rules of punctuation, use of capitals 
ibbreviations, etc.—-its foreign words and 
phrases—its wealth of other information. <A 
handsome book with 1700 illustrations. 1256 | 
printed on TPible Paper. Full limp 

ther, $7.50; flexible Fabri- | 

id, $6.00; art Canvas, $5. 





pages, 










Purchase of your bookseller; or 
send order and _ remittance 
direct to us; or write for 
information and sample || 
pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM 
COMPANY 


52 Broadway 
Springtield, Mass. 











PAUL LA FARGUE’S socal and Philosophical Studies 
tenth edition just ready, ec 
sists of a series of keenly critical studies of the causes of be 
n God and in such abstract ideas as justice and goodness 
1uthor points out that in capitalist countries the “‘good’’ ma: 
the man with the “goods’’—that there seems to be a neces 
connection between virtue and property. Cloth, 60¢c postpa 
also at same price the author’s later book, The Origin and Evo 
lution of the fdca of the Soul. Ask for book catalog 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 347 East Ohio Street, CHICAG 
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[ . Minutes from Grand Central t 
ient expresses. Property a mile 


oton Lake, two miles from station 
of high, dry and well wooded land (« 
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(Near Hermon-on-Hudson) ¢ 
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to 4 city lots of 25 x 100 ft. each) $200 to $00. Cash or terms. N ) 
the time to buy in groups and be with friends Address Harry K 

70 Fifth Ax Room 411, for circular. Office hours 2:39 to 6 P. M 
in ily xeept Saturday Saturda 11:60 to 1:30 P. M 
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| Che Fifth Avenue Restaurant 
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1.+tered the grossness of its taste, William Wycherley mer 


ly exposed their vices while he seemed to pander to the: 
n William Congreve the age found a man who could turn 
fe into a conventional pat 
y, and present upon the stage 

he ugliness and cruelty which are the necessary result of an 
mpt like that which the people of his time made to realize 
ion earth but perfect in the world of pure imagination 
Like most of his contemporaries, Congreve had no faith in 
n or woman. When he says in one of the songs which he 
tters through his plays: 


won't betray 


tern, extract the quintessence of it 


a gallants’ Utopia, purged 


A 


ill confide 
bee n trie d 


in whom none w 
chaste that has never 


He alone 
And the nymph may be 
But if he judged from the world which 
he still believed in 
alone 


neant what he said. 
him that virtue did not exist, 
created an artificial world in 


saw about 


and he which grace 


the persons 


inted. He made no attempt to hide the fact that 
his comedy were utterly cold and utterly selfish; he even 
ted the Restoration tradition that obscenity alone was the 


but he gave to both his people and his 
rversity of subject is lost 
tures of mind and body 
that they 
servant of body, 
have bodies 


per material for wit; 
h so exquisite that pe 


— 


grams a polis 
perfection of manner and exquisite g 

remain. In real life men flirt and plot 
y obtain their desires, thus mind is the 
is reversed; his 


in order 
and 
it in Congreve the situation people 
| bodily desires only that they may give occasion for the wit 

them alone No (I would 
in all his plays really cares to bri mistress 

; courting or the wife he is seducing bodily to bed; for no 

» of them has any existence he is sparkling and 
hing in the public eye. Restoration love wa 
quently played with heartless brutality, but Congrev 


one 
ig the 


intrigue which for exists 


ear to it) 


save when 
a game not in- 
» purifie d 


not by endowing it with either nobility or kindness, but by 
nsferring it wholly to the realm cf the mind and setting it to 


] 


without bodies to be soiled or 


work upon fantastic creatures 
earts to be wounded. 
Doubtless if one is to extent the 
cformance at Cherry Lane one needs to bring a good deal with 
1. The best production in the world could not make the de- 
ghts of the play comprehensible to one who knew nothing of 
long tradition which it perfects. The production at the 
herry Lane is not the best in the world, but it is good enough 
nd honest enough to make it emphatically worth the while of 
iny person with the slightest taste for one of the most exquisite 
‘eations of the past to seize the opportunity, not often afforded, 
f seeing Mirabell and Millamant step upen an actual stage. 
Fortunately Miss Bryan, who is intrusted with the impersona- 
n of the latter character, is extremely good and comes near 
accomplishing the superhuman task of bodying forth the char 
icter who is the greatest triumph of this play as the 
greatest triumph of the tradition it 
Beatrice is to the age of Elizabeth Millamant is to the Restor: 
the highest embodiment of the charm of feminine pet 
versity. To Miss Bryan and to Mr. Rainey, who plays opposite 
ier, should go no little credit for the skill with which they carry 
it the bargaining scene—for that scene stands at the very 


appreciate to any great 


play is the 


represents. What 


immit of English comedy. 

The remainder of the week’s offerings at the various L 
and not without interest. At the Princess 
Steam Roller,” an amusing but by 
managing woman, admirably 


+} ¢ 
Une 


were diverse 
Theater was produced “The 
no means perfect satire on the 
ted by Janet Beecher; at the Frazee a spe 
led “Shipwrecked,” and at the National “Silence,” an ingeni- 
1k-play; while at the Martin Beck “Madame Pompa- 
ur,” a gorgeous musical comedy which delights the eye and 
least mildly enti ear, began its career. Moreover, 
Gemier and his Ode series of } 
omewhat unequal merit but all admirably acted in 
ring what several seasons of Ameri- 
that France can still pi 
Woop KrutcH 


tacular melodrama 


rtains the 
on Company presented a 
a finishe 
realistic manner, thus prov 
audiences have been led to doubt 
excellent 


actors. JOSEPH 
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ARTHUR HOPKINS presents 


“WHAT PRICE GLORY” 














A New Play by Maxwell Anderson and Laurence Stallings 
PLYMOUTH THEATRE $2.50. 2 23.4 
JANET BEECHER AND BRUCE McRAE 
AURENCE EYRE'S NEW COMEDY VITH 


STEAM ROLLER ®: 
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DARROW 
NEARING 
DEBATE 
IS THE HUMAN RACE WORTH WORKING FOR? 


Sunday, November 3¢ 730 p. m., Town Hall, 113 W 3rd St 


Tickets $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 at Box Office and Rand 





DEBATE on PROHIBITION! 


CLARENCE REV. SOHN HAYNE® 


DARROW  rersus HOLMES 


(Against) (For) 
Chairman, Hon. Royal S. Copeland 


Sunday, December 14, 3 P. M. 
Manhattan Opera House, 34th St., W. of 8th Ave. 


Tickets $1.10, 1.65, 2.20, 2.75. Box Seats $3.30. 
On sale at the office of or dtrect by mall from 
THE LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION 
500 Fifth Ave, N. Y. C. (Longacre 10434-4417) 
N. B.—Out-of-towners desiring a printed stenographic report 
of théis debate should send us their namea. 




















HARRY ALLEN OVERSTREET, A.B., B.Sc 


Profesaer f Philosophy, College City of 


“Philosophy in Present Day Life 


COMMUNITY CHURCH AUDITORIUM 
Park Avenue and 34th Street 
IX LECTURI 


Thursday Evenings, Dec. 11, 18, Jan. 8, 15, 22, 29, at 8:15 
Course Ticket, $3.50, can he secure at the office of the Communi 
Church, 12 Park Avenue Single Admission, #5 ‘ 








sSavel Zimand 


Saturday . ( 


Afternoon John Langdon-Davies 
Camaraderie —— fessica Smith 
ree Year ‘ 
3:30 to 5:30 p. m : , Report of Delegates to Mexican 
Pederation of Labor 


Rand School Auditorium, 7 Fast t5th st 
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International Relations Section 








Shall We Commit Suicide? 
By WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 


1 HORTLY before the opening of the recent British elec- 
S toral campaign Winston Churchill, the new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, war-time Minister of Munitions and post- 
war Secretary of State for War and Secretary of State for 
Air, published in Nash’s Pall Mall Magazine (London) for 
September 24, 1924, the following brilliant article. It is 
possible that participation in a Tory Ministry may some- 
what mcdify his views on the League. 

The story of the human race is war. Except for brief and 
precarious interludes, there has never been peace in the world; 
and before history began murderous strife was universal and 
unending. But up to the present time the means of destruction 
at the disposal of man have not kept pace with his ferocity. 
Reciprocal extermination was impossible in the Stone Age. One 
cannot do much with a clumsy club. Besides, men were so scarce 
were hard to find. They fled so fast 
that they were hard to catch. Human legs could only cover a 
certain distance each day. With the best will in the world to 
destroy his species, each man was restricted to a very limited 
area of activity. It was impossible to make any effective prog- 
ress on these lines. Meanwhile one had to live and hunt and 
So on the balance the life-forces kept a steady lead over 
gradually tribes, villages, and 


} 


and hid so well that they 


sleep. 
the forces of 
governments were evolved. 

The effort at destruction then entered upon a new phase. 
War became a collective enterprise. Roads were made which 
facilitated the movement of large numbers of men. Armies were 
Many improvements in the apparatus of slaughter 
were devised. In particular the use of metal, and above all 
steel, for piercing and cutting human flesh opened out a prom- 
ising field. Bows and arrows, slings, chariots, horses, and ele- 
phants lent a valuable assistance. But here again another set 
of checks began to operate. The governments were not suffi- 
ciently secure. The armies were liable to violent internal dis- 
agreements. It was extremely difficult to feed large numbers 
of men once they were concentrated, and consequently the effi- 
ciency of the efforts at destruction became fitful and was tre- 
defective organization. Thus again 
The world rolled 


death, and 


organized. 


mendously hampered by 
there was a balance on the credit side of life. 
forward, and human society entered upon a vaster and more 
complex age. 

It was not until the dawn of the twentieth century of the 
Christian era that war really began to enter into its kingdom as 
the potential destroyer of the human race. The organization of 
mankind into great states and empires and the rise of nations 
to full collective consciousness enabled enterprises of slaughter 
to be planned and executed upon a scale with a perseverance 
never before imagined. All the noblest virtues of individuals 
were gathered together to strengthen the destructive capacity 
of the mass. Good finances, the resources of world-wide credit 
and trade, the 
possible to divert for considerable periods the energies of whole 
Democratic institutions gave 
Education not only 


peoples to the task of devastation. 
expression to the will power of millions. 
brought the course of the conflict within the comprehension of 
everyone, but rendered each person serviceable in a high degree 
for the purpose in hand. The press afforded a means of unifica- 
tion and of mutual encouragement; 
avoided conflict on the fundamental issues, 
ments and consolations, through all its forms, impartially to all 
Lastly, science unfolded her treasures and her 


\ 


religion, having discreetly 


offered its encourage- 


the combatants. 
secrets to the desperate demands of men and placed in their 


hands agencies and apparatus almost decisive in their character. 


In consequence many novel features presented themselves 
Instead of merely starving fortified towns whole nations 
methodically subjected, er sought to be subjected, to the pri 

of reduction by famine. ‘he entire population in one capa 


or another took part in the war; all were equally the object of 


attack. The air opened paths along which death and ter; 
could be carried far behind the lines of the actual armi 
women, children, the aged, the sick, who in earlier strugg 
would perforce have been left untouched. Marvelous organi 
tion of railroads, steamships, and motor vehicles placed 
maintained tens of millions of men continuously in action. Hi, 
ing and surgery in their exquisite developments returned t 
again and again to the shambles. Nothing was wasted t 
could contribute to the process of waste. The last dying k 
was brought into military utility. 

But all that happened in the four years of the Great VW 
was only a prelude to what was preparing for the fifth y 
The campaign of the year 1919 would have witnessed an 
mense accession to the power of destruction. Had the Germar 
retained the morale to make good their retreat to the Rhir 
they would have been assaulted in the summer of 1919 wit} 
forces and by methods incomparably more prodigious than 
yet employed. Thousands of aeroplanes would have shattered 
their cities. Scores of thousands of cannon would have blasted 
their front. Arrangements were being made to carry simu 
taneously a quarter of a million men, together with all their re- 
quirements, continuously forward across country in mechanica] 
vehicles moving ten or fifteen miles each day. Poison gases 
incredible malignity, against which only a secret mask (wh 
the Germans could not obtain in time) was proof, would have 
stifled all resistance and paralyzed all life on the hostile front 
subjected to attack. No doubt the Germans too had their pla: 
But the hour of wrath had passed. The signal of relief » 
given, and the horrors of 1919 remain buried in the archives of 
the great antagonists. 

The war stopped as suddenly and as universally as it 
begun. The world lifted its head, surveyed the scene of ruin, 
and victors and vanquished alike drew breath. In a hundred 
laboratories, in a thousand arsenals, factories, and bureaus men 
pulled themselves up with a jerk, turned from the task in w! 
they had been absorbed. Their projects were put aside unifi: 
ished, unexecuted; but their knowledge was preserved; their 
data, calculations, and discoveries were hastily bundled together 
and docketed “for future reference” by the war offices in every 
country. The campaign of 1919 was never fought; but 
ideas go marching along. In every army they are being e: 
plored, elaborated, refined under the surface of peace, and shou! 
war come again to the world it is not with the weapons and 
agencies prepared for 1919 that it will be fought but with 
velopments and extensions of these which will be incomparab!y 
more formidable and fatal. 

It is in these circumstances that we have entered upon that 
period of exhaustion which has been described as peace. It gives 
us at any rate an opportunity to consider the general situat 
Certain somber facts emerge solid, inexorable, like the sha 
of mountains from drifting mist. It is established that he: 
forward whole populations will take part in war, all doing th: 
utmost, all subjected to the fury of the enemy. It is established 
that nations who believe their life is at stake will not b 
strained from using any means to secure their existence. It 
probable—nay, certain—that among the means which will next 
time be at their disposal will be agencies and processes of de- 
struction wholesale, unlimited, and perhaps, once laun 
uncontrollable. 

Mankind has never been in this position before. Without 
having improved appreciably in virtue or enjoying wiser gu 
ance, it has got into its hands for the first time the tools 
which it can unfailingly accomplish its own extermination. 1 
is the point in human destinies to which all the glories and t 
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‘i Committee places no restrictions upon 
the scope, method or character of the studies 
submitted beyond the requirement that they 
make genuine contributions toward our under- 


upon analysis of the economic principles under- 


| 
i standing of the problem. Emphasis may be laid 
| 
5 i lying the determination of wages, upon the con- 
ditions which set maximum and minimum limits 
to the prices paid for important types of labor, 
a upon quantitative studies of the factors involved, 
: or upon any other aspect of the problems which 
a writer can show to be significant and upon 
which he can throw new light. 

The prize will not be awarded except for a 
work of high merit. Contestants are not limited 
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A NEW PRIZE FORA 
DISTINGUISHED 
ECONOMIC STUDY 


In the belief that the 


Theory of Wages 


is of exceptional importance, and that constructive study of 
it should be stimulated, a Committee composed of 


PROFESSOR J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Chairman 
PROFESSOR WESLEY C. MITCHELL 


has been authorized by Messrs. Hart Schaffner & Marx to 
offer in 1926 a cash prize of 


Five thousand dollars 


for the best original treatise on this subject 





PROFESSOR EDWIN F. GAY 


to any country; but the manuscripts must be in 
English. This offer is entirely separate from the 
annual competition in Classes A and B of the 
Hart Schaffner & Marx prizes elsewhere an- 
nounced. 

The ownership of the copyright will vest in 
the donors, who will arrange for the publicatio: 
of the book. 

Competitors should inscribe their manuscripts 
with assumed names and in sealed envelopes 
give their real names and addresses, together 
with degrees, distinctions, or positions held. 

Inquiries concerning the competition may 
be addressed to the undersigned. Manuscripts 
should be sent on or before October Ist, 1926, to 


LAUGHLIN 


NIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 
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. For the time being the 
which followed the World War insured 
the horror of war, its carnage and its 
soul, have dominated the mind of 
of war have been 
ecd they are in some respects aggravated 

ty and the reactidns following there- 
European family will never 


the yea pass by, brood inces- 
of Peter the Great From one end of 
in intense hatred of France unites the 
s passion is fanned continuously by the 
rnmen The enormous contingents of 

, ! nhood year by year are 
nts, 1 the il of Ger ny 

I i I f | ? ( ré r 
ned at the present moment only by physi- 
s armed to the tce Germany has 

d rmed and her tary system broken 
rye rve th n b: r tech- 

b eir b k t 3s, and by a system 
aller es of Europe ind for the 
verwhelming force is on their side. But 


unsustained by world opinion, affords no 
! urity Germany is a far stronger 


and cannot be kept in 


permanent 


v ns may lange, but el remain 
warfar France got the eel of 
4 t Here at ar rate, an 

‘A you sure,” I asked, “that wars 

t ? A few weeks later | 

‘What about aluminum?” he replied. 

- next war will be fought with 

a vista opens out of electrical rays 
gines of a moto1 r, could claw down 

ky, and conceivably be made destructive 
n Vv n. Then there are explosives. 
nd? Has science turned its last page on 
be methods of using explosive energy in 


than nyt! ne neret fore dise vered 


> 


I i p 
roy a whole block of buildiz nay, t 
f a thousand tons of cordite and blast a 
Could not ¢ es even of the exist- 
yn in flying machines by wireless 
human pilot, cea p n 
enal, camp, or dockyard? 
and chen 1 warfare in all its forms, 


vritten of a terrible book. Cer- 


new avenues to destruction 1s being 
7 } > , } ‘ ] hy 7 va ana 
f the Rhine, with all the science and 


ible. And why should it be sup- 
1! be limited to inorganic che try? 
pestilences methodically prepared and 
up man and beast—is certainly being 


yries of more than one great country. 


y crops, anthrax to slay horses and cattle, plague 


ily but whole districts—such are the lines 


ence is remorselessly advancing. 


equally contested war under 


empioyment. 


sibilities; and the 
pr 


national wrong or national 
is the blessed respite of exhaustion, offering to the natior 
: 


it and bring it into vital and practical relation with actual 


Talmy, 


have been stated that during the first eleven months of the 


of imports over exports in 1922-1923. 
favorable balance of trade alluded to. 





such conditions might work the ruin of the world and cau 
immeasurable diminution of the human race, the possess 
one side of some rwhelming scientific advantage wou 
to the complete enslavement of the unwary party. Not only 
the powers now in the hand of man capable of destroying t 
ns but for the first time they afford to one g: 
n the opportunity of reducing their opponent 





civilized m 
absolute helplessness. 

In barbarous times iperior martial virtues—p) 
strength, courage, skill, discipline—were required to secu 
a supremacy; and in the hard evolution of mankind the be: 

: 


fitt t stocks came to the fore. But no such 
n why a base, degenerat 


saving gu 
There is no reas 
should not make an enemy far above them in \ 
trate subject of their caprice or tyranny, simply | 
death-dealir r terror-working proce and were ruthless 
The liberties of men are no longer to be g 
1atural qualities but by their dodges; and 


virtue and valor may fall an easy prey to the latest dia 


by their 


trick. 

In the somber paths of destructive science there wa 
new turning-point which seemed to promise a corrective t 
mortal tend ies. It might have been hop d that the e!] 


magnetic waves would in certain scales be found ca; 


detonating explosives of all kinds from a great distance. 


cess discovered in time to become common pr 


a. 


war would in important respects return again to the crud 
nealthy limits of ti barbarous ages. The sword, the 3} 
' 


bludgeon, and above all the fighting man, would regain 


bound their old sovereignty. But it is depressing to learn t 
the ¢ es into which these rays are divided are now so 


explored that there is not much expectation of this. All 
hidcousness of the explosive ere will continue; and to 


surely be added the gruesome complications of poison a 


pestilence fically applied 

Such, then, is the peril with which mankind menaces 
Means of destruction incalculable in their effects, wholesal 
frightful in their character, and unrelated to any form of 
merit: the march of science unfolding ever more appalling 


fires of hatred burning deep in the he 
me of the greatest peoples of the world, fanned by cont 
vocation and unceasing fear and fed by the deepest sens« 


danger! On the other hand, 


final chance to control their destinies and avert what may 


Against the gathering but still distant tempest the Lé 
of Nations, deserted by the United States, scorned by 
Russia, flouted by Italy, distrusted equally by France and 

any, raises feebly but faithfully its standards of sanity 


hope. Its structure, airy and unsubstantial, framed of s! 


ften visionary idealism, is in its present form incay 


ti? 


of guarding the world from its dangers and of protecting 
kind from itself. Yet it is through the League of Nation 


and salvation can be found. Tos 
ons is the duty of all. 
] 


politics by sincere agreements and understandings betwe: 


+ 


great Powers, between the leading races, should be the fir 
of all who wish to spare their children torments and disa 
compared to which those we have suffered will be but a 
preliminary. 


In the article on Russia’s Industrial Progress, by 


++ 


in last week’s International Relations Section, i 


vear 1923-1924 the exports amounted to 304,700,000 rubl 
the imports to 181,600,000 rubles as contrasted with an e: 
This accounted for t 
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they happened to be possessed at a given moment of some ney 
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